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STEPHENS’S TRAVELS IN YUCATAN. 





From this splendid work we make the following 
interesting extracts, intending at some future time 
to give sketches from it of some of those mysteri- 
ous ruins which Mr. Stephens went to explore, and 
which have furnished material for one of the most 
splendid works ever issued from the American 


press. ] 


Inp1an Bricks.—Nothing that I have ever 
seen has at all equalled the perfection of the art of 
brickmaking, which is shown, in the bricks to be 
found in these ruins: the most beautifully chisell- 
ed stone could not surpass the sharpness of 
and angle, and — ee form ; whilst the s 
tance was so perfectly ogenous and skilfully 
burnt that each brick had a metalic ring, and frac- 
tured with a clean surface like breaking free stone. 
I will not question the possibility of manufacturi 





such bricks in England; but I much doubt wheth 
er such work has ever been attempted. 


A Troy Posr-Coacu.—In the midst of this 
strange scene, there was a stir at one end of the 
plaza, and an abt presented itself that at once 





turned my ts and feelings homewanl. It 
was a post-coach, from a Troy factory, exactl 
like those seen in every road in our country, but it 
had on the panel of the door ‘‘ La Diligencia Cam- 
hy.’”’ It was one of the line of diligences 
eeween Campeachy and Merida, and just arrived 
from the former piace. It came up on @ run, 
drawn by wild, uncombed horses, not yet broken 
to the bit, and with their breasts led and raw 
from the pressure of the collar. It had nine inside, 
and had an aspect so familiar that, as the door 
° , L expected to see acquaintances get out; 
but all spoke a foreign tongue: and instead of be- 
ing welcomed to supper or bed by an officious land- 
lord and waiter, all inquired anxiously where they 
could get something to eat and a place to sleep in. 





Docinity or THe Inprans.—At no time 
since my arrival in the country had I been so struck 
with the peculiar constitution of things in Yucatan. 

iginally portioned out as slaves, Indians re- 
main as servants. Veneration for masters is the 
first lesson they learn, and these masters, the de- 
cendants of the terrible conquerors, in centuries of 
uninterrupted peace have lost all the fierceness of 
their ancestors. Gentle, and averse to labor them- 
selves, they impose no heavy burdens upon the In- 
dians, but understand and humor their ways, and 
the two races move on harmoniously together, with 
nothing to apprehend from each other, forming a 
simple, and almost patriarchal state of society ; and 
so strong is the sense of personal security, that, 
notwithstanding the crowds of strangers, and al- 
though every day Don Simon had sat with doors 
open and piles of money on the table, so little ap- 
prehension was there of robbery, that we slept 
without a door or window locked. 





Turesninc Macarne.—On one side of the 
clearing was = ile or small mountain of corn 
in the ear, ready to be threshed, and near by was 
the threshing machine, which certainly could not 
be considered an infringement of any Yankee pa- 
tent right. It was a rude scaffold about eighteen 
or twenty feet square, made of four untrimmed up- 
right posts for corners, with poles lashed to them 
horizontally three or four feet from the ground, and 
across these was a layer of sticks, about an inch 
thick, side by site; the whole might have served 


on which was spread a thick layer of corn. On 
each side a rude ladder of two or three rounds rest- 
ed against the floor, and on each side of these lad- 
ders stood a nearly naked Indian, with a long pole 


in his hand, beating the corn. The grains fell 
through, and at each corner under the was a 
man with a brush made of bushes, sweeping off the 
cobs. The shelled corn was afterw en up 


in baskets and carried to the hacienda. The whole 
precese would have surprised a Genesee farmer; 

ut perhaps, where labor was so little costly, it 
answered as well as the best threshing mac 
that could be invented. 





MR. COOK’S REPLY TO TME AUSABLE 
MEMORIAL. 


Some of the statements and conclusions contain- 
ed in my report to the Legislature in obedience to 
the ‘ Act in relation to state pri »? havi 


ing 
been controverted b pesononings? had at the re- 
othe cent annual town malar in Keeseville, which 


were published in the Essex County Republican, 
with a resolution that they be presented to the le- 
gislature ; ard the same persons having, by a re- 
monstrance, professed to exhibit my errors by 
giving minute calculations in regard to the manu- 
acture of iron, a due regard for my reputation, 
and above all, for the cause of » seem to re- 
quire from me some notice of these publications. 
While nearly 250 inhabitants of Clinton county, 
(and, as I am told, of the most res table, ) have 
petitioned for the of the bill on this sub- 
ject, now before , 58 “inhabitants of 
northern New-York”? remonstrate against it. It 
is not, therefore, the number of those who have 
si the remonstrance that can influence the 
lic or the islature, but the statements and 
estimates they present ; and though others may 
examine these statements with curiosity merely, 
they are to me matter of astonishment. My duty 
required me to collect information on the subject 
of employing the convicts in mining, &c. re- 
rtthe same to the legislature. ary f and 
elity were all that dbe demanded of me, 
and all that I could bestow upon this task. 
I accordingly obtained estimates of the cost of 
a ton of bar iron from different individuals e - 
ed in the business, and found them to rom 
38.50 to $42.00 per ton, the latter being the high- 
est estimate received, I gave it in my rt; at- 
tributing the lower computations to pe a Fc 
possessed by different locations. I confess that, 
in my simplicity I feared no contradiction. I sup- 
posed that I could with confidence to those 
on whom I had relied for my information, never 
suspecting that some of the same persons would 
afterwards furnish the legislature with estimates, 
by which iron is represented to cost nearly twice 
the sum I was told. One of the remonstrants re- 
cently excused this discrepancy between the state- 
ments given to me and those now furnished to the 
legislature, by telling the chairman of the commit- 
tee on state prisons, and other gentlemen of un- 
questioned integrity, in Albany, that ai the time I 
was in their ne hood they ‘‘ did not think it 
necessary to be very particular in the estimates 
they gave me.’? Now it seems they deem it ne- 
c to be so. Letall the estimates given be 
brought to the test of reason, and we may then 
able to judge which ar most probable ; the so 
called loose statements given to me, or the very 
particular ones now presente: to our representa- 
tives. 


As necessary to an understanding of the subject, 





as a rude model of the first bedstead ever made. 
The parallel sticks served as a threshing floor, 


I will state, that the Peru iron co °s forge is 
built of stone, with thicketsong walls + ha root is 


be | called ‘‘ poisoned’ 


agent of that company, and 
extravagant for each & fogs as theirs. A 


rate their forge would have cost $27,000 and can 
ead as tell us, 1,800 tons of iron annu- 


n document A of the remonstrance, 

the cost of coal, ore and labor, for the 

of a ton of iron at $41.68. They then give ‘for 
incidental expenses, includin and ~ 
intenlence, $7.14 per ton.” a8 Fi 0 a 
would be 852. A very liberal e 
superintendence and repairs, in such a substantial 
fire-proof structure. , it would appear lib- 
eral if supposed to refer to their whole prorerty. 


ee 


f 


3 


men, ‘ 
they made his iron 


. Whether 
I Eaew wat, 0 Ot not inquire in re to that 
point. 


They next » that it will i 
more coal to won the Sailly, Avery ad een 
ores, than those worked by the P. I. Co. and make 
this an item of $5.81 per ton of iron. Document 
C. of the remonstrance is the certificate of a - 
er that these ores in working 
more coal than some others, If 
rope: rove ret ae would not 
purc state. It is certainly to 
presumed that p Ber would be purchased 
ou 


Hi 


3 


fe 


Saoegh, Sie By! th y. There is 
anger of imposition respect, 
missioners who are authorized to ; 
in that region they will be chee informed 
all the bad qualities of each others’ mines. T was 
repeatedly told, that with the e ion of the Ar- 
blue vein, nearly every other a that section 
been et 
ers ; and that even the ore from one of 
on the Arnold hill had been the of 
suit, in which several bloomers 


2, 









ore could not be worked in a forge. Buta 
ity were obtained who. swore to ihe. A 
the plaintiff ining ‘a ver- 


succeeded in 

dict for his ore. It is not claimed that mn - 
ers have devoted much attention to the ce 
and it has often happened that good ¢ es have 


and 
they onl ired a. ' on int 
Sos ee ae 
are 4 > 
sa aa 
t they have dealt kindly by the Sai 


J 





supported by an arched frame work of iron bars, 
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regard to them ; but our geologists toc may be 
mistaken. 

Since my report, I have been informed that the 
Sailly and Averill vein, about one hundred feet 
wide, extends across lot of five hundred acres 
be ing to J. Hochstrasser, of Albany; and that 
seve’ er veins have been discovered upon the 
same lot, specimens of which have been shown to 
me, so pure as to require no separation before 
working. These veins are to be opened in the 
spring, and brought into the market. Vast quan- 
tities of ore are no doubt deposited at that place, 
and it is not for me to determine how far the spirit 
of rivalry between the inhabitants upon tLe Ausa- 
ble and those on the Saranac may influence their 
opinions of the value of each other’s property. If 


making iron, to do whic 
80 fires, as shown below : 
To work as bloomers, 3men to each fire, 240 men | ly 8,000 tons of iron. 
as miners raising ore,.......--.133 
separating the ore, 
Leaves as cooks, &c. about the prisons, . . .38 


ern New-York,”’ insist on enjoying a monopoly of | us admit all their estimates, even to the unnecessa- 
Verily there is something peculiar in the | ry item of $66,666.66, until they arrive at the enor- 
manufacture of iron, or, in these ‘‘ inhabitants of | mous sum of $268,639.00, as the cost of charcoal 
northern New-York.” 
The remonstrants then say, on page 6, that I | much more than sufficient to defray incidental ex- 
‘recommend the employment of 500 convicts in | penses and freight. We are, therefore, justified 
will require a forge of | in estimating iron at their own price, $60 per ton. 


and team work. These items would be reduced 


Now, they allow 80 forge fires to produce annual- 
‘his at $60 per ton, would 
amount to $480,000. Subtract therefrom their es- 
timated outlay for coal and team-work, and we 
have $211,361, as the earnings of 500 convicts. 
Divide this by the number of convicts, and it gives 
$422.72, as the yearly earnings of each ; this sum 


500 
But in this estimate they make provision for but | «livided by 313, the number of working days in a 
one set of hands. To keepthe works in operation | year, shows that each prisoner would earn 91.36 


the bill before the House should become a law, the | night and day, their number of hands must be | per day, which is full four times more than ° ob- 





inhabitants of all the northern sections have an 
equal right to make proposals for the sale of their 
mines 


Their next item of $3 per ton, or $4,500 on 


doubled, or their number of fires reduced one half, ; tained from them under the present system. The 
In the latter case the cost of supplying them must | cost of investment in the present prisons, or in the 
be subject to the same reduction. I recommend-| one proposed, is not taken into the account. If 
ed a commencement in this business with half a the earnings of the convicts in the two systems 


1,800 tons, ‘‘ for interest on investment and the | dozen fires, allowing the number to be increased | were compared with the investments, the differ- 
decay of the forge, which must be rebuilt about | as circumstances might require. 


every eighth year,”’ is quite as extraofdinary as 
the others. About $12,000 for repairs and 


any of 


$4,500 for interest and decay. Are these the so-| pressed, that more labor would be bestowed by 


ber calculations of business, or the wild dreams of| the convicts in refini 


romance? Even the latter never could have fan- 


cied that the manufacture of iron would in about} wages of bloomers. Iron thus manufactured wou 


eight years dissoive such a substantial stone and 
iron edifice as the Peru iron company’s forge. 
But I am told that it has already stood about that 
time, and I know of no evidence of its speedy dis- 
solution, unless the prediction of Miller may be so 
considered. : 

Their items of carlage and wharfage appear 
quite too high, as it is said to be but ten or twelve 
miles in a direct line from Plattsburgh to the mine, 
and that the road on said line is now more than 
half completed. The item of $4 per tou for freight 


articles of hardware as were principally imported. 
The bill before the House, also, provides for the 
manufacture of band, sheet and hoop ; as well as 
hammered and rolled iron. A forge of 20 fires, with 
these branches, would be sefficient for the employ- 
ment of 500 convicts. The manufacture of 2,000 
tons of iron, which 20 fires can annually produce, 


to New-York, is probably correct, but the one of! will consume 634,000 bushels of coal, which at 5 


3.90 ner ton for commission cn sales in New- 

ork must, I think, depend somewhat upon cir- 
cumstances. If the iron is manufactured to order, 
or sold directly by the agent, the commission will 
not be required. 

They then give us “ six months interest on $30 
cost of coal, Ec. before iron is made $1.05 per 
ton.’”? This item, too, was not anticipated by me, 
for the ore was prepared and the coal delivered at 
the forges, apparently in a very systematic man- 
ner, as they were used ; the proprietors sometimes 
urging the teamsters in stormy weather to be sure 
oy of up asupply. This item supposes a con- 
stant supply of both coal and ore for six months 
in advance ; but I was so inattentive as not to dis- 
cover a supply of both, at any forge, for six days. 
"Their last item of $2.10 for discount on sales at 
six months, is also dependent on circumstances, 
and I shall pass it without comment. 

We now come to their addition of the items, by 
‘which they make the cost of iron $70.93 per ton, 
in ease the Sailly, Averill and Skinner ores are 
used, and $65.12 in working the best ores ; while 
the price at which the iron can be sold they 
give as $60.00, and represent aloss in the one 
case of $10.93, and under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances of $5.12, on each ton of iron. This 
would amount on 1,800 tons to $9,216, and in 
three years to $27,648, which is more than the 
estimated cost of their forge and fixtures. Do 
they give us reasons for the prevalence of sucha 

infatuation in ‘‘ northern New-York,’’ one 

that so ardently attaches individuals and compa- 
nies to such a ruinous business as the manufacture 
of iron? The P.1I.Co. have paid about $6,000 
annum for the rent of a mine ; have lost their 
works once by fire, and again by flood. They 
then rebuild more expensively than ever, so as to 
be secure against both; and to do all this, while 
triennially sinking the whole of their capital in- 
vested in this b of their business. And yet, 
the remonstrants say, that the employment of the 
convicts in the manufacture of iron, will ‘‘ unjust- 


i itioners.”” Our legislative hi 
de hat term companies and pu Aneel 
have always been willi state should share 
their losses. But fifty-eight ‘‘ inhabitants of north- 


cents will cost $30,700, instead of their estimate 
for coal of $185,973.37. Their item of $66,666.- 
66, may entirely be stricken out, if the experi- 
ment with steam succeeds ; of which, I believe 
no machinist acquainted with the subject enter- 
tains a doubt. Since making this suggestion, I 
learn that the heat escaping from a cupalo furnace 
has been used to generate steam for an engine in 
the city of Albany, for two years ; and that a sim- 
ilar one is now in operation at the Novelty works 
in New-York. In the cupalo furnaces, anthracite 
coal is used ; in the forges charcoal. The latter 
te off more flame than the former, and therefore 
rows into the chimney more heat, which it is 
proposed to use for the generation of steam. The 
cupalo furnace is heated only at intervals ; while 
the forge is kept hot night and day. Indeed our 
best engine builders, consider the trial of the pro- 
sition, an experiment in no other sense, than su 
ar as relates to the best arrangement of the boiler 
and machinery. 
Their assertion that ‘‘ average of land will yield 
only 274 cords of wood per acre,’’ I leave with 
those who “ have been in the wocds,” and are ac- 
ainted with the heavy primeval forest north of 
the Saranac. Such persons assure me the estimate 
is too low by one-half. It this be true, little more 
than 300 acres of lam! would be cut over annually 
for coal to supply 20 forge fires. The price at 
which lands are offered in this region will average 
one-half less than they suppose. 
I trust the following estimates will be found quite 
as accurate as those given by the remonstrants : 
634,000 bushels of charcoal for 20 fires, 
at 5 cents,....seseeeceeeeeseeees $30,700 00 
tas. of 2,000 tons of iron, at @1.50..3,000 00 
Wharfage of do at 123 cts..... 250 00 


And we have....s.sseeseeee +seeee+ 33,950 00 
instead of their estimate of $268,629 00 

It is not, however, of any consequence what the 
cost of charcoal and team-work may be in this bu- 
siness, provided that the state suffer no loss therein. 
These remonstrants seem very fond of arithmetic, 
although probably aware that figures are stubborn 
things. oy we examine their estimates for 
the supply of 80 forge fires in another light. Let 





ence in fevor of the iron business would be stil] 


As it is the labor of the convicts the state would | greater. 
dispose of, the opinion was entertained, if not ex- 


Here we see how their figures correspond with 
their declaration, that ‘‘ the proposed plan of em- 


and hammering the iron | ploying the convicts would open a large drain up- 
than at any other establishments, owing to the high on the finances of the state.” Figures and fiction 
d 


will not harmonize. Job exclaimed in his anguish, 


successfully compete with that from Sweden and | ‘‘ Oh, that mine adversary had written a book !” 
Russia. It will also be remembered, that I re-| But I suffer no such regret. 

commended the employment of a part of the con-| But 7 ae we find in the proceedings of the 
victs in wire drawing, and the manufacture of such | Keesevil 


e town meeting, which was held but thir- 
teen days previous to the presentation of their re- 
monstrance, that these same persons 

** Resolved, That the state, by employment of its 
state prison convicts, the cost of supporting each 
man not exceeding 12 cents per day, would be 
enabled to sell the iron produced much below the 
individual manufacturer ; and that we are opposed 
to any plan that shall reduce us to a level of the 
pauper labor of Europe alone, at 20 cents per day, 
or to be placed among all the mechanics of the 
state to compete with convict labor at 12 cents 
per day.”’ 

Here they say the state would be enabled to sell 
iron much below the individual manufacturer. But 
the state could have no inducement to undersell 
individuals ; on the contrary it would be the am- 
bition of a suitable agent of the prisons to produce 
a better article, and obtain for ita higher price 
than the bloomers allege they receive. But the 
conclusion of their resolution, in which they ob- 
ject to being “‘ placed among all the mechanics of 
the state, to compete wilh convict labor,’’ may be 
thought to exhibit a full share of selfishness, and 
a large supply of self-esteem. Ar: the bloomers 
more intelligent and virtuous than other mechan- 
ics? Do they hold a patent from nature by which 
they are exempt from the evils endured by their 
brethren? But they are not even asked to suffer 
what other mechanics have borne for many years, 
a competition with the convicts: It is only pro- 
— to employ a part of the convicts in the same 

usiness the miners and bloomers pursue, where 
all cannot supply the demand ; and where, conse- 
ote there can be no competition, except in 
the skill and labor necessary to the production of 
a superior article. 

same meeting also 

** Resolved, That if a mine of iron ore of a suf- 
ficient quantity and quality can be obtained at a 
fair and reasonable price, by the state, that the 
convicts might be advantageously employed, and 
not interfere with any considerable portion of me- 
chanics, as the number of good miners is very 
limited compared with the demand, and that num- 
ber would be required in instructing and superin- 
tending such convicts in mining.” 
** Resolved, That in such employment of the 
convicts, at a price now realized, for their labor, in 
and at the prisons of this stete, would enable the 
state to produce and sell iron ore at about one-half 
the present price of said ore. Thereby greatly 
benefiting the manufacturer and laborer, and add- 
ing facilities for the rapid increase of the manu- 
facture of iron, in its various branches.’’ 
The style of the foregoing resolutions, will not, 
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I apprehend, elevate their author very far above 
‘all the mechanics of the state.’? But let us con- 
sider his points as far as they can be discovered. 
He first represents, that the demand for ore to be 
manufactured into iron, at such a ruinous loss as 
the remonstrants say they are suffering, is greater 
than the supply. Secondly, that the state with her 
convicts would be able to produce and sell ore, at 
about one-half the present price. In this single 
item then, the cost of a ton of iron to the state, 
would be reduced $6.25, from the estimate given 
in my report. Thirdly, he tell us that by employ- 
ing t e convicts in raising and preparing ore to 

sold at half price, the state would greatly benefit 
the manufacturer and iaborer, thus producing a 
‘rapid increase of the manufacture of iron in its 
various branches.’’ No doubt it would benefit the 
manufacturer; but do not the public already pay 
a sufficient sum for the benefit of the manufacturer, 
in the duties on iron? That it would promote a 
**rapid increase in the manufacture of iron,’’ is 
unquestioned, and in such a case it seems, they ap- 
prehend no difficulty in obtaining a sufficient sup- 
ply of charcoal. These will not, probably, be any 
objection to selling ore raised prepared by the 
convicts, as it will help to employ a great number 
of them, to the relief of the mechanics. 

In considering the probability of being able to 
obtain a sufficient supply of charcoal for this busi- 
ness, we can most safely rely upon experience. 
By it we find that notwithstanding the many forges 

rinkled over the country bordering upon the Aus- 

le, that charcoal is now obtained at prices below 
those paid in former years. Yet much of the tim- 
ber in this regioa is pine, the coal from which is 
not used in the manufacture of iron. The timber 
in the region I visited north of the Saranac, is most- 
ly hardwood, and the growth is heavy. Itis known 

t the second growth comes up much thicker 
than the first, and it is said that the extensive Sal- 
isbury Iron Works in Connecticut, have been kept 

in operation about three-fourths of a century with 
charcoal; that they cut over the lands once ne 
twentieth year, and have no apprehension of a fail- 
ure in the supply. They assert that the second 
growth yields more timber per acre than the ori- 
inal forest, and owing to their solidity, produce 
tter coal. At the north where the climate is 
somewhat colder, twenty-five years may be allow- 
ed for the reproduction of timber; but this is more 
than balanced by the vast extent of the forests. 
We are told that iron works in New Jersey, older 
than our national existence, are still kept in ope- 
ration with charcoal. Even in England, charcoal 
is still used for the production of their best iron. 

But it has been said that the proposition to em- 
ploy the convicts in this business, is preposterous 

visionary—that the Cumberland regions will 
soon supply the market with pit coal made iron, at 
so low a rate, that ‘‘no iron mine in our state will 
be worth 70 cents in two years.” Such writers 
seem to entertain the idea only, that iron is iron; 
and to be totally ignorant of its almost endless va- 
riety of qualities. They woul!, no doubt, express 
that astonishment at the a of England, in 
selling her pit coal made iron at less than $27 per 
ton, while buying the charcoal made iron of Den- 
nemora, in Sweden, at $169 per ton. 

“Perhaps no metal is so sensitive to alloys as iron. 
It is found that less than one per cent of carbon is 
necessary to convert it into cast steel; while one 
per cent of either sulphur, arsenic or phosphorus, 
render it an almost worthless ariicle. Some, or 
all of the three Jast substances, will be generall 
found combined with pit coal iron; but when wit 

at labor freed from these impurities, it is still 
far inferior to that produced with charcoal. The 
great superiority of charcoal made iron, is attribu- 
ted by some great chemists, to the small quantity of 
potassium which it obtains from the charcoal, du- 
ring the process of manufacture. Whatever the 
cause may be, there is no dispute about the fact 
among those who have the least acquaintance with 
the subject. 

England manufactures her iron for tin alate and 
steam boilers with charcoal; but she is obliged to 
import large quantities from Russia and Sweden in 
addition. For the manufacture of steel alone, she 


be much obliged to some of our savans, who write 
so fluently on this subject, if they would instruct 
her in the means by which she can dispense with 
charcoal made iron. 

aaa = resume the a bhai! a e. 

ile these persons are to make a hi 

estimate of cost of iron, and a low one we 
price at which it sells, I may be justified in review- 
ing the estimate given in my report, in order to as- 
certain whether they are most favorable that 
could have been presented. I give the following 
as the cost of a ton of bar iron: 


24 tons of separated ore, at $5,...... 12 50 
For charcoal, .....0...ssssse SebyOe on oO 
Wages of workmen,...-...+++++++++ 11 00 


1 50 


$42 00 
The first item of $12.50 for ore, is given as the 
price for which it sells at the forges, in which the 
remonstrants concur with me. At this price, I am 
told the separaters and miners realize a profit of 
one dollar on each ton of ore. If this be true, the 
first item may be reduced in favor of those who 
prepare their own ore $2.50 on each ton of iron— 
that there is some profit in raising and ring 
the ore, it is fair to infer from the fact that the two 
largest establishments have recently commenced 
the preparation of ore for their own use. Besides, 
according to the Keeseville meeting, the ore would 
cost the state but $6.25 for a ton of iron. 

The next item of $17.00 for coal, may also ad- 
mit of some reduction. The remonstrants give us 
317 bushels as necessary to make a ton of bar iron, 
which by calling the price 5} cents per bushel, 
they make amount to $17.43. While I was in 
that region, they were purchasing coal at 5 cents 
per bushel, but I cannot say they obtained it for 
that price the whole season. However this may 
be, coal can be purchased in well wooded districts 
for five cents a bushel, and it is said as low as 4) 
cents. 317 bushels of coal at 5 cents, would be 
$15.85, which is a reduction of $1.15 on each ton 
of iron. 

For bloomers’ wages, the remonstrants give us 
$11.75. I leave papers with the chairman of the 
committee on state prisons, for the inspection of 
members of the legislature, by which they can as- 
certain whether I was correct in saying that the 
wages of workmen at the P. I. Co.’s were $1} for 
making a ton of bar iron. I am well aware that 
some other manufacturers who pay in goods accor- 


Interest on investment, ...+.+seeeee 





ding to the ‘‘ factory store system,’’ nominally pay 
higher wages to their workmen—the P. I. Co. I 
was told pay cash. It will be seen that the remon- 


strants differ from the estimate given in my report 
$1.18 on the three items mentioned. My allow- 
ance of $1.50 per ton for interest on investment 
would be $2,700, on 1,800 tons, or 10 per cent in- 
terest on the whole cost of forge and fixtures. The 
building being almost indestructible, a handsome 
sum would be left for internal repairs. 
The estimate here reviewed would stand thus: 


2) tons of ore costing $4 per ton,...... 10 00 
317 bushels of charcoal at 5 cents,..... 15 85 
Wages of workmen,....--.++++++++++ 1b OO 
Interest on investment at 10 percent,.. 1 50 

$38 35 


This calculation would make a saving on the 
four items I gave in my report of $3.65 per ton, 
or $6,570 on 1,800 tons; a sum that might be sup- 
posed sufficient for superintendence and the inter- 
nal repairs in a forge. 

Mr. E. C. Salisbury, of Troy, has furnished the 
committee on state prisons with an estimate of the 
cost of manufacturing a ton of iron, at works re- 
cently erected near Paradox lake, in Essex county, 
(of which he has the agency) in which he gives 
$32.25 as the cost of manufacturing a ton of bar 


name in the statement, that the whole cost of ma- 
nufacturing a ton of bar iron at these works, and 
delivering it in Troy, is $37.25. In this location 
the ore and water power are contiguous, and the 


steam the ad of w the ore the 
spot where it is rated would be the om 


After the publication of my repurt I received 
several letters persons engaged in the manu- 
facture of iron, assuring me that items similar to 
those given in the remonstrance should be added 
to the estimate I had i 
in calculating the 
in comparing the cost of hammered iron with the: 
sales of rolled iron. ‘The estimates thus furnished _, 
varied from $48 to $59, asthe costofaton. The 
latter, which embraced all the items given in the 
remonstance was the highest then received. Still 
no two of them agreed, and the difference between 
then: in the same items was sometimes more than 


five hundred per cent. But in the remonstrance 
they have finally come to an and fix 
the cost at $65.12 or 70.73, ac to location, 
while Mr. Salisbury gives it at $37. It will be 


seen, therefore, that there is no issue of accuracy 
or veracity between myself and manufacturers of 
iron; the difference is among themselves, and [ 
leave to them its reconciliation. 

I deposit with the committee on State Prisons, the 
statements I have received, for the inspection of mem- 
bers of the legislature only. I desire to proceed no 
farther than self-vindication, and justice to the subject 
require; and deeply regret that a fear of injury to 
their interest, which I believe to be entirely unfound- 
e*, should bring me in collision with Uemen, for 
several of whom I can entertain no feeling but kind- 
ness, for the courtesy with which I was received. 

In my report I was guided by the published price 
current, in regard to the value of iron in the market. 
Since that time I have made inquiries of purchasers, 
and izarn that in Troy $80 per ton is paid for Ameri- 
ean iron sutiable for coach tire, and $120 per ton for 
small hammered American iron. At Albany I am 
told that $100 per ton is paid for Salisbury iron for 
coach tire. 

The small hammered iron would cost considerably 
more in the manofacture than the rolled coach tire. 
The labor of hammering is well adapted to the em- 
ployment of eonvicts. 

But the strong points in this ease are untouched by 
the remonstrants. They dispute merely about the 
profits or loss they. realize in the business. It is not 
pretended that both citizens and convicts will, by any 
means, supply the demand for charcoal made iron. 
No denial is, or can be made, of the wages received 
by those employed in the business ; or that those 
wages alone would pay the state more than double 
the price now received for the labor of the convicts, 
even if the manufacture yielded no profit above the 
wages of others. 


Who then can be injured by the proposed change ? 
Not the bloomers, for convicts will compete with 
ropeans. Not the section of country where the prison 
may be established, for it furnishes a market for their 
products. Not the mechanic of the state, for they de- 
mand it. Not the finances of the state, for a profit 
will be realized. Not the citizens of the state - 
ally, for they will be able to obtain a more desirable 
article of consumption, while the aggregate wealth of 
the country will be increased. 

RANSOM COOK. 

Saratoga Springs, April 3, 1843. 





IRON. 


In my last article published in the Mechanic 
Feb. ,1 gave as my opinion that steel in hard - 


ening, ne 
that the change which takes place is wholly me- 
chanical ; that is, the particles which have sepa- 
rated in a slight degree by the heat become more 
dense and assume a more crystaline form. In this, 
If. t have a og ce putened 

myself, as since © 

cont steel is more dense before being hardened 


than after. Its ific vity when soft iy 
7 83330 and when ened is 778045 Aswilt 


z 


iron at the place before mentioned. This is 99.75 | be observed, there is a difference of .05085 in fa - 
below the as given in my report. Mr. Salisbury | Yor of the former. These were made 
emphatically says, and authorizes me to use his with a piece of a bar of hammered cast steel { 


inch 

re by 2 inches in length. Dumas in his work 

pe fhe ih ~ maple ney or dpe cy 
harder, more brittle, and less E T. 


1s pened State uppliquee aux arts, par M. Damas, rol. 3, 








,imports 15,000 tonsa year; and she would no doubt 


ore requires no separation. In the proposed use of 
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Hail Monarch of the Mighty Past, all hail! 
breods thy form upon a murky sea, 
hose awful my ove heave with noisiess swell, 
ands thine eye alone can see. 


Ww 
All hail! dark Spirit of that Fearful Deep 
crumbling shores I, 
at my feet; 
'y hand. 


ilent plunge, 

One alter one, within their awful grave, 
With livid brows and cheeks all pale and wan, 
Swept ia the gloom by each receding wave. 
Perchance among the crowd that wait thy beck, 
When some more noble victim leaves the shore, 
A voice of praise a moment so but ere 
The echo rings 1t dies—tis no more! 
And thas the everlasting ny > pours on— 

One sweep the myriads to thy stern domain— 
Vain, vain the short, illusive voice of fame, 
The struggles of the Soul, all, ali are vain! 


* ~ * * 


I come, dread Spirit of the Eternal Sea— 
Above, mae) midnight waters roll— 


Oh mystic Shadow ! is there nought but thee, 
N i tier 10 save tho Humen Seal ? 
Albany, 1843. 





ALTEA UBERTI, THE FORSAKEN. 


Amid the numberless memorials which the fair 
and stately city of Florence contains of its ancient 
feuds, the fierce and cruel struggles of its nobles 
for power, and the personal quarrels whence sprang 
its most furious civil wars, one lonely grave-stone, 
lost amid the surrounding splendours of art, exists, 
though seldom noticed by the traveller, putting 
forth its silent and disregarded claim to the atten- 
tion lavished upon monuments ssed of half 
the interest attached to this frail tablet. The un- 
sculptured marble covers the ashes of one whose 
sorrows and wrongs first kindled the flame of deadly 
warfare between the Ghibelline and Guelph fac- 
tions, which rendered the chief of the Tuscan states 
a scene of hatred and dissention. While all Italy 
was distracted by the pope, Florence, though join- 
ing the league against the former, was blessed with 
comparative tranquillity; the supporters of either 
party lived within their walls at peace with each 
other. But an insult offered to the daughter of a 
noble family, plunged the whole population into 
strife and bloodshed. The mouldering grave of 
Altea Uberti, half hidden in the long rank grass 
which overshadows it—blackening under the in- 
fluence of time—with its pon iy Le inscrip- 
tion, yet inspires og ave feeli of tenderness 
and melancholy to those who derive a pensive 
pleasure in dwelling upon the recollection of the 
storied dead. Once the fairest and proudest beau- 
ty of Florence, all eyes paid homage to the charms 
of its loveliest denghter ; every lip was loud in its 
tribute of admiration; and many fond and faithful 
hearts were laid in lowly offering at her feet. The 
young, the gay, and the gallant, crowded in Aliea’s 
train, standing behind the stone lattice work of the 
richly carved balcony. The troop of cavaliers who 
daily along in their route to the tilt-yard, 

a longer pause, and bent with more courteous 
reverence before the front of the Uberti palace than 
they dei to bestow upon any other of the splen- 
did. ences of the Florentine nobility: though 

y were the dark eyes, and many the fair forms 

ch the crowded windows boasted ; and consci- 
ous of her beauty, vain of the flattering distinctions 
which she continually received, and buoyant with 
outhful hope; the happiest auguries of the future 
Jeatiny of one so favoured by nature and by fortune, 
blessed her sraing onnins- ught in marriage 
jp dae noblest families in the city, Altea exercised 
privilege accorded to beauty, and became some- 


what fastidious in her choice ; but if she vacillated 
Bet its of the chief of the Cornari, or 





the heir of Torre, she hesitated ne r 

Guido Buondelmonti_ professed himself her 
admirer. Gay and graceful in the dance, ever the 
victor ‘in the and at the » and bearing on 
his brow a wreath won in bloody strife upon the 





plains of Lombrady, he was exalted by general 
acclamation above xi his youthful patenterniion, 
and, like Altea, became idol of one sex, and 
the envy of the other. How gayly and how rapidly 
flew the hours, when seated side by side, the lovers 
whispered tender tales into each other’s raptured 
ears, striking the minstrel on raise of those 
charms and accomplishments which formed the uni- 
versal theme. All radiant with smiles, happiness 
beamed round the angelic counterance of Altea, 
like a halo ; the half starved beggar in the streets 
blessed the glad beauty as she passed along, his 
sunken eye beaming with an unwonted ray at the 
ight of so much happy loveliness. The whole cit 

rejoiced in her felicity ; for if some taint of eart 
had marred the brightness of her perfections, be- 
fore she had learned to live for the sole purpose of 
pleasing one treasured object, the excess of her af- 
fection for Buondlemouti had purified her character 
from its dross; she grew meek and gentle, cultivat- 
ing each feminine grace with all the ardor prompt- 
ed by a pure attachment; the charms too pony 
displayed to attract the wondering multitude, were 
now only prized as the chain which bound her 
lover. 

The sun-lit eyes of Altea were suddenly over- 
clouded; and tears coursed each other down those 
= cheeks, so lately dimpled with delight. Boun- 

elmonti, the spoiled child of fortune, no longer 
checked his carocoling steed at the gate of the 
Uberti palace—but, fascinated the charms of 
some new beauty, rode on, tossing his white plumes 
on high, and laughing scornfully as he passed the 
residence of the woman he had abandoned. Altea’s 
tears fell not unheeded; she possessed kinsman 
who surveyed her altered countenance with looks 
in which pity contended with anger. The unhappy 
girl read the feeling which those around strove to 
repress in her presence ; and drying her eyes, and 
struggling to obtain the command of features con- 
vulsed with internal agony appeared again at the 
open lattice ; but she could not deceive the pene- 
trating eyes of those who hung upon every look, 
with the outward show of tranquility; and her 
brothers prepared to avenge the injury which she 
had sustained ; they watched for the white palfrey 
of the perjured lover, as he rode through the city, 
unarmed and in his gala dress, to the bridal feast, 
and rushing from behind the portal where they had 
so often stood to welcom him as their guest, they 
dragged their enemy from his horse, and plunged 
their daggers in his body, deluging the pavement 
with his life-blood. Altea, from the balcony above, 
saw the commencement of the savage scene : she 
rushed to the street too late to prevent the outrage ; 
but her fate was linked with that of Buondelmonti, 
—and throwing herself upon his yet warm corpse, 
she breathed out the sigh of a broken heart, and 
lived not to witness tHe calamities which her kins- 
man’s weapons entailed upon Florence. The 
Guelph faction took up arms to revenge the murder 
of Buondelmonti ; the Ghibellines, headed by the 
Uberti, retaliated by fresh a ions ; and, dur- 
ing the space of three and thirty years, the relent- 
less strife continued in the massacre of both par- 
ties. The Ghibellines at length prevailing, drove 
the opposite faction from the city ; but were in turn 
capes from the triumphant Guelphs, and were 
never afterwards able to regain their ancient pow- 
er and influence. 





AMERICAN CALICOES. 





Great progress has been made in this branch of 
our manufactures, especially in the fine finish of 
goods, and the perfect set of the colors. They are 
now considered equal in these respects to any im- 
ported, and they have always been superior in du- 
rability of texture. The following statement is a 
remarkable illustration of the energy of some of 
our manufacturers, and the perfect organization of 
their business: 

On the first day of February, a new pattern of 
Muslin de Laines arrived in New York, and were 
offered by the importer at 14 cents a yard by the 
case. agent of a Rhode Island calico printing 
establishment forwarded a piece of the new style 
of goods to Providence, the day after their arrival, 





and in sixteen days he had the same style of goods 
and of equal fabric in New York, selling at ten 
cents the yard. The manufacturer had but twelve 
days to engrave the new pattern on a copper cyl- 
inder, from which the engraving was raised on a 
steel cylinder, then hardened and ready for impres- 
sion; the compound of “1 neers or color dis- 
covered by chemical experiments—the cloth prin- 
ted, dried and cased for market—Albeny Daily 
Advertiser. 





PROGRESS OF ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY 


By Looking into the English Hexapla, or six 
principal versions of our English New Testament, 
we find the following variations in the 13th and 14th 
verses of the 2d chapter of Luke; which is curious 
as showing the =e in the spelling of words 
and the use of capital letters, which occur in the 
course ofa few centuries. The changes in the 





shape and figure of the letters are not less great, ' 


but we have not the types to exhibit them. 
Wiclif—1380. 

and sudeynli there was made with the aungel a 
multitude of heuenli knyghthod: heryinge god 
and seiynge, glorie be in the higest thingis to god: 
and in erthe pees be to men of good wille. 

Tyndale—1534. 

And streight waye ther was with the angell a 
multitude o ay sowdiers, laudynge God and 
sayinge: Glory to God on hye, ard peace on the 
erth: and ynto men reloysynge. 


Cranmer—1539. 


And streyght waye ther was with the angell a 
multitude of heauenl rp er arn : and 
sayinge: Glory to God on hye, and peace on the 


erth, and vnto men a good wyll. 


Rheims—1557. 

And stray ghtway there was with the Angel a 
multitude of heauenly souldiers, lauding God, and 
saying Glorie be to God in the hye heauens, and 
peace in earth, and towards men good wy]. 


Geneva—1582. 

And pone there vvas vvith the Angel a mul- 
titude of the heauenly armie, praising God, and 
saying, Glorie in the highest to God: and in earth 
peace to men of good vvill. 


Authorized—1611. 

And suddenly there was with the Angel a mul- 
titude of the ppreep bees praysing God, and say- 
ing Glory te God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good wil towards men. 


Modern Testament. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host praising God. and say- 
ing, Glory to God in the Pighest, and on earth 
peace, good will towards men. 





Tue Workine Mecuanic.—We cannot say 
too much in behalf of the working mechanic, who 
constantly is striving to make himself known, not 
only in becoming a proficient in his business, but 
who is every day raising himself to eminence by 
the course of his habits. A young man who has 
nothing to depend upon but his character, and the 
labor of his own hands for his elevation in the world, 
can, notwithstanding, arrive to the highest pitch of 
greatness—to the most elevated ranks in commmni- 
ty, and not unfrequently to the highest grade of 
national honor.— while we remark thus, we 
are happy to place to the credit of the mechanic, 
the fact that he ranks with that class of citizens, 
who are the most likely, with judicious manage- 
ment, to become the most welcome possessors of 
American popularity in every grade and form it 
assumes.—Roger rman was once seated upon 
the shoemakers bench, with his lap-stone n his 
knees; & it was there, doubtless, that he first ru- 
minated upon his first adventures. Are you a young 
mechanic, determine, at, once, to trace his history, 
and resolve to make yourself a greater man, even, 
than Roger Sherman.— 4m. Furmer §& Mechanic. 





Another Cotton Pickery was destroyed by fire 
at Mobile on the morning of the 21st ist. z 
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ALBANY, THURSDAY, APRIL 6, 1843. 
MR. COOK’S REPLY. 


The reply of Mr. Cook to the remonstrance from 
‘“ Northern New York,’’ and which appears in our 
paper this week, was not originally intended to 
come before the legislature, as a legislative docu- 
ment, although ordered by the House to be print- 
ed. It will be seen that it completely demolishes 
the great disappointed of “‘ Northern New York.’’ 
And although the demolition is complete, if Mr. 
C. had considered himself at liberty to publish 
private despatches from ‘‘ Northern New York,” 
the demolition wovid have amounted to a total an- 
nihilation. 

How long will it take the opposition to learn that 
the labor of the convicts costs the state compara- 
tively nothing, and that even if private individuals 
did lose forty or fifty per cent, the state would 
make a clear profit ? 








THE PRISON BILL. 





Two weeks of the session only remain, and the 
Prison Bill is yet untouched; although petitions 
have flowed in from every section of the state, and 
though the echo of the interrogatories propounded 
in trumpet-tones by the mechanics is still ringing 
in the ears of the honorable members; although the 
State Convention of mechauics has solemnly pro- 
tested against the further delay of justice too long 
delayed; although the Common Councils of Brook- 
lyn, New York and Albany have unanimously ask- 
ed for a change, and recommended the plan pro- 
posed and sanctioned by the mechanics; although 
the report of the Commissioner is unequivocally 
favorable—still, in spite of all these things, the 
session is slipping away, and with it our hopes of 
action and redress this winter. 

We trust, however, that the subject may be per- 
manently disposed of this winter. Already, says 
the agent of the Auburn prison, an appropriation 
must be had to maintain operations for the ensuing 
year, and the sum required will be one-half, or at 
the least possible estimate, one-third as much as 
demanded for the plan proposed by Mr. Cook. 
The exaggerations of monopolists engaged in the 
present iniquitous contract system, and the false 
statements and estimates of disappointed specula- 
tors and intriguing demagogues, can have no 
weight here. The state must do something. The 
present system of state prison labor, wrong “‘ in its 
inception,” and perpetuated in iniquity, has sig- 
nally failed; and now what can be done? There 
is an alternative—either the state must consent to 
a “drain upon the treasury’? or embark in some 
other plan for the employment of convicts. Now 
then, is there any plan as feasible, any as far as 
we can judge by any rules of reason, as practica_ 
ble as that of their employment in the iron mines? 
Not one good argument has been adduced against 


in our opinion, any thing but honest in their objec- 
tiens, or animated by the best of motives. 

The manufacturers of iron in Clinton county; 
the entire mass of the inhabitants of that region ; 
including the best and most influential citizens, 
are in favor of the plan proposed, and have peti- 
tioned the legislature to that effect. Then why 
this opposition, why this delay? We hope the 
matter will come up speedily, and be decided as 
right, as expediency, and permanent policy de- 
mand. 





THE CENSUS AND RENSSELAER COUNTY 


Complaints are frequent and loud against the 
accuracy of the census statistics. A gross blun- 
der occurs in relation to the amount of Iron pro- 
duced in this state. We subjoin the following ta- 
ble of the amount of Iron produced annually in the 
various counties, doubting not that the reader will 
discover one very remarkeble fact at least. 











Clinton county,....+-+++++++ sacnes 5,924 
Cortland * cccccccccccoscecces 8 
Essex Mo secseeesteees bevees 2,870 
Franklin “  cocsccsseccce Ceecee 71 
Herkimer “  ....eeeeeees ouele 35 
Jefferson “ccc ccccceccccccccs ° 80 
Oneida Oe coccccsccccescccece 20 
Rensselaer “  wsssccccesceseeeees 37,000 !! 
St. Lawrence § — ccccccccccceccsoece 185 
Washington’ ...sseeecesneveress 106 
Wayne, “ cecceses eovcesecese 8 
Columbia “6  secesseccecceevecs 150 
Putnam =—«_ “*_— ee eweeewees dececoes 30 
Richmond “ ...+.. Coccccatess +» 4,200 
Ulster fF peedccccdesecicestic’ 3,000 
Total, 53,693 
Deduct Rensselaer, 37,000 
Leaving whole amount elsewhere pro- 
duced in the State, (tons) 16,693 


Thus says the census. Rensselaer county with- 
out a single smelting furnace, without a single 
pound of ore produces more than two-thirds of the 
whole quantity of iron produced in the State. The 
county of Alleghany, in Pennsylvania, produces 
28,000 tons of bar iron annually, twice as much 
as any other county in the Union, always, saving 
and excepting Rensselaer with her 37,000 tons! 
Verily, verily, marvels will never cease. Who 
would have supposed that Rensselaer county pro- 
duced one-sixth of all the bar iron of the Union? 
Surely we did not, but—live and learn! 


EXPENSES OF THE PRISONS. 


The inspectors of the Auburn Prison through 
the agent, Mr. Beardsley, have placed sundry do- 
cuments before the legislature, by which it ap- 
pears that from thirty-five to forty thousand dol- 
lars will be required to meet the current e 
of this year. The Attorney General with a manly 
spirit has determined to break the present illegal 
contracts, and thus will the aims of the mechanics 
be in fact realized. We trust no law legalizing 
these infamous contracts will be allowed to pass. 
If it is absolutely necessary for the convicts to do 
something, in the name of heaven let the state put 
them to work, and not tolerate any longer the vil- 
lainous monopoly system of middle men, 

Thus it seems at one prison alone for one year, 
that more than one half of the sum contemplated 











it, and all opposition has come from men who were 


by Mr. Cook must be utterly lost. Why not then, 


employ that same money in making a permanent 
establishment, by which the mechanics can be re- 
lieved and the state benefited? The agent him- 
self thinks favorable of the project, and more than 
one half of the opposition we have thus far expe- 
rienced has withdrawn from the field. What now 
hinders the legislature from granting the just de- 
mands of the mechanics? Something mast be 
done, and done quickly, and we do most sincerely 
hope that the legistature will stop quarrelling and 
and go to work. 

From the Westchester Herald, published in the 
village of Sing Sing and therefore good authority, 
we learn, notwithstanding the white washing re- 
port of the prison, that $20,000 will not pay pre- 
sent indebtedness, and that a large sum must be 
appropriated to sustain it another year. In view 
of these facts will not our legislature open their 
eyes? The expense of the iron project appears a 
great bug bear to the superficial thinker, but are 
we prepared to sink the whole cost of that plan in 
one year under the present wicked system? We 
trust not. Let there be no tinkering with the pre— 
sent rotten policy. Let there be no legalizing i- 
legal contracts. Let the state impose a tax on the: 
mechanics, but never let them enter again ihto Te— 
inous competition. But there is no need of either 

The way is open, the true plan and policy plain. 


'! Members of the legislature of New York, in the 


name of the mechanics of the state we now ask 
you to do your duty! 





THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 


This periodical ‘commences a new volume with 
the April number. The Light is devoted tofree 
discussion, literature, science and miscellany, Of 
the able character of many of its articles which 
have been transferred to our pages our readers are 
competent to judge. Among its contributors are 
embraced some of the best names our country af— 
fords; and under the management of its present 
accomplished editor, A. B. Street, Esq., it can- 
not fail to maintain its high position in the literary 
world. One dollar per annum, (monthly.)}—Van 
Benthuysen, publisher, Albany, N. Y. 





THE NEW “NEW YORK MIRROR.” 


The veteran editor, Gen. Geo. P. Morris, com~ 
mences a new series of that old and popular work, 
the New York Mirror. It is fo be issued weekly, 
and each number embellished with an engraving 
from original designs, illustrative of the text. The 
new Mirror we doubt not will out-shine its deceased 
elder brother, even were the latter in its greatest: 
glory ; and will reflect to a thousand souls the 
of genius that may fall on its pages. The wore 
will be published at No. 4 Ann sf., New York, at 
$3 per annum. 7 


NORTHERN TRON 


A. few bars of the iron made from, the, Sailly, 
sey ay Rayan 
city. A: finer iron can scarcely be i 
Some of it has been worked, and its ductility, | 
ness &c. &c., tested in various ways. It has borne 
without breaking, tests which no. iron imported 
would ear, smi is, & nee the. wrote of fow.oC ie 
best smiths in the city worth ‘‘ pound per pound 
more’’ or double any English iron he ever saw, 
and ‘‘ fully equal to the best Old Sable,”’ So much 
for New York iron! 





’ 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE vs. THE MINES. 


For some years, during the long strugele be- 
tween the mechanics and the monopoly prison sys- 
tem, the ‘‘ responsible editor of the Tribune’’ ar- 
xayed himself on the side of the friends of reform ; 
but no sooner have we a prospect of victory, than 
our old ally perches himself between the contend- 
ing hosts, much nearer his old enemies than his 
old friends. He admits the articles of anonymous 
correspondents into his paper whose statements are 
utterly at variance with truth, and slams the door 
‘unceremoniously in the faces of his old friends and 
co-laborers, or meets them half way with his own 
club. To deal frankly with him, we thus plainly 
state his fault. His correspondent A we believe 
to be influenced by some other motive than the 
public good. We have not time, nor do we think 
his last article worthy of a reply. We have, how- 
ever, the highest authority in such matters for say- 
ing, that itis a tissue of misrepresentation, and 
false in fact. Whenever the Tribune shall give us 
a@ name—we don’t consider the admittance of his 
articles into the Tribune a proof, in these days, 
even of the bona fide existence of A—or whenever 
Mr. A shall come out in propria persone, and 
show his own proper face in the melee, we pledge 
ourselves to disprove his statements, and substan- 
tiate the reverse by the best proof and authorities. 

‘ Till then our gentleman, who after all may be 
: no other than a stockholder of some pit-coal iron 
zmanufactory, may scribble away with impunity. 





CHANGE OF THE PRISON SYSTEM. 


We should be thankful for the able and disinte- 
rested report, nade by Ransom Cook, Esq., upon 
employing the convicts at mining, made, too, as 
may easily be seen from its perusal, without refer- 
ence to our complaints. Truth must prevail, and 
Mr. Cook certainly deserves the thanks of every 
mechanic in the state, for his patient and laborious 
investigation into this difficult subject, and it is to 
be hoped the legislature will at least pay his ex- 

yj Yenses. That body has now presented to it the 
q uestion of convict labor in a form that should de- 
mn xand at once an earnest and serious considera- 
t jon. Years have passed away, and with them our 
\ petitions and complaints, disregarded. We have 
been derided and sneered at by many, who have 
not at all considered the subject, having no com- 
mon feeling with the producer, and by others be- 
cause we have unfortunately been duped by aspir- 
ing politicians—however, let the contempt and ne- 
glect we have received from the prominent men 
of the political parties be forgotten, and a united 
attempt made by all, to have our penitentiary sys- 
tem firmly established, upon a more permanent 
-Yasis of justice and humanity. Heretofore, when 
w'e have asked for a change of the system, the 
q@aestion has immediately been—what would you 
Jaave the convicts do? We have now answered, 
through Mr. Cook, and it is the bounden duty of 
our STATE orFricers to act upon the subject 
forthwith—not that we want hasty legislation, by 
mo means—what we require is that the question 
shall be now settled, that the present policy be 
abandoned, and a new plan adopted. Let a por- 
tion of the 1,400 convicts commence and build 
theit new prison, and as the contracts expire let 
others be put to work in the Highland quarries, in 

" secordance with the suggestion of Gov. Bouck, 





the worst of them may be confined to manufacture 
articles for their own use, and the weakest to raise 
provisions for their own consumption. The roads 
of the empire state should be more worthy of our 
great and growing population—let some of them 
be selected for this work, and our farmers be re- 
lieved from this duty or tax. 
Under a system that could be formed upon the 
foregoing the criminal might be punished accord- 
ing to his crime, which is certainly not the case 
under the present, where all are at work together, 
unless to work be considered punishment. As for 
the great sacrifice of their being deprived of liber- 
ty, we can only judge of a man’s value of that by 
his manner of enjoying it. However, it is not my 
business to make laws, as I happen to be writing 
in the shop, ready for more of this hard labor, and 
willing to sacrifice my freedom to do the work 
if I could have it to do, notwithstanding our wise 
legislature has branded it as punishment. 
Brooklyn, 1843. P. 





INTELLIGENCE, 


In 1456 the comet of “ terrible magnitude” appear- 
ed. The Turks were then waging a bloody and suc- 
cessful war against the Christians. Its tail, pointing 
to the east, was sixty degrees long, and bent like a 
sabre. It filled Christendom with awe, and the pope, 
regarding it as a signal of Divine wrath and ven- 
geance, ordered a day of humiliation and prayer, and 
offered one year’s indulgence to all who, at the tolling 
of the noonday bell, should repeat three paternosters 
and as many Ave Marias. In this observance origin- 
ated, it is said, the custom still prevalent in Catholic 
countries of ringing the bells at noon. 





The snow on the Rocky Mountains, and at the 
mouth of the Yellowstone, is said to be from 13 to 
30jfeet deep. There will be quite a “fresh” in the Mis- 
souri, when it thaws,—4urora. 

The snow in the woods in this vicinity is now near- 
ly or quite four feet deep. Several deer have been 
taken alive and brought into the city. The teamsters 
up the river occasionally catch a deer, secur him up- 
on their loads and budge home with him. We intend 
to purchase one for the editor of the Boston Bulletin 
for he suffers for waat of a dear.—Bangor Courier. 
The quantity of snow that has fallen in Albany du- 
ting the past season is about 11 feet. 

The Fulton Mirror says they are blessed with only 
five feet of snow in that town! 

The Western Railroad Company has expended 
$35,000 the past winter in clearing the track of snow. 
There was a fall of ten inches of snow at Memphis 
Tenn. on the 16th ult.—Such a thing was never heard 
of in that region. 

Very Cold.—The mercury at 7 o’clock Wednesday 
morning, 22d ult. stood at six degrees below zero in 
Troy. This March can’t be beat. 

The snow in some places on the railroad between 
Syracuse and Rochester was drifted 25 feet deep last 
week. 





John Mercer, a carpenter, was beaten to death in 
Nashville, on the 7th inst., by two brothers, named 
John and James Durham,the murderes fled, but were 
afterwards arredsted. 

Of pork, bacon and lard, put up at Cincinnati du- 
ring the past fall and winter, to the value of $2,000,- 
000, about half a million, says a Cincinnati paper, 
was for the English and French market, “ now for 
the first time open to this species of American pro- 


— ——— 

The first bell foundry ever established in Buffalo, 
has just been commenced by an enterprising mechan. 
ic in that city. It will doubtless succeed. 





Canal Steam Boat.—We paid a visit a day or two 
ago, to the model now exhibiting at the Rochester 
house, of a canal steamboat. It is intended to run on 
the long levels. The inventor estimates that it can be 
propelled at the rate of 12 miles an hovr, and will on. 
ly draw 15 inches water in consequence of resting up. 
on hollow cylinders which run through the whole 
length of the boat. The wheel is placed between the 
cylinders. The paddles are connected by chains and 
revolve like the floor which the horse treads in a 
thrashing machine. The chimney is furnished with 
an apparatus for depressing and raising it with but 
very little trouble while passing under bridges. The 
model is a most perfect specimen. There scems to be 
no doubt among mechanical men that a boat construc. 
ted upon this plan will work. Mr. Joun Dutcuen is 
the inventor.—Roch. Democrat. 


They have invented a talking tube for cabs, in Phil. 
adelpiha, by which you can give directions to the dri- 
ver without letting down the window. Nice idea.— 
Aurora 





A spanish Creole died at Havana on the 5th Febu- 
ary, aged one hundered and seventeen years.—She 
must have been a tough one. 





Instead of whipping convicts at the Auburn State 
Prison ,they now drench them with cold water : a kind 
of discipline which is thought to have a better effect, 
moral and physical, than the use of the cat-o’nine tails. 
This is the age of discoveries. 





Ata recent very serious fire in Philadelphia only 5 
out of sixty engines were present, the remainder be- 
ing so elegantly fitted up fora jubilee next day that 
the firemen declined taking them out! 





A Western paper says that there is a place in Ar- 


climb a tree and where is a lake on which the ducks 
are so plenty that they wait for you to shoot them, and 
then swim ashore before dying. 





There is a man in [llinois, preaching that the pre- 
sent winter is to continue a thousand years.—The 
prophet, says the Sangamo journal, has some possi- 
bilities in his favor. On Monday night the mercury 
was five degrees below zero. 





Professor Silliman, in a recent Jecture, stated that 
in the course of a few years it would be as common 
a thing to see persons one hundred years of age, as it 
is now those of seventy-five years: The result owing 
to the temperance movements of the present day. 





Emigration.—We leurn from the Liverpool! Albion 
that a large emigration of the working classes, may 
be expected to take place during the ensuing summer, 
to this country—indications of which having already 
appeared in the preparations making.—Passenger- 
brokers are daily inundated with letters from all parts 
of the United Kingdom, from parties wishing to emi- 
grate, and asking the requisite information. A large 
number of spinners are among those who purpose thus 
voluntarily exiling themselves from their native coun- 
try—it being stated that a party of no less than one 
hundred, have resolved to leave Scotland, together 
A large part of the influx will be at New Orleans 





One hundred and eighty-six feet of the rope walk 
at New Haven, Conn., and the white and tanned yara 





duce.”’ 





houses, were destroyed by fire on Monday last. 
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~ ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY. 





BY MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 





The subject of Association is now taking up the 
aitention of so large a portion of society, that it be- 
comes an incumbent duty on us to take an-interesting 
part in the spreading of its principles, and to endea- 
yor to prove its practicability, as we are conscious 
that on this last point hangs the inducement to asso- 
ciate, with any degree of interest, to those who are 
now displeased (and have reason to be so) with the 

nt classification of society. It is almost need- 
less for us here to recapitulate the manifold evils that 
are generated and brought forth out of the womb of 
competitive arrangements, that now form what soci- 
ety is pleased to term civilization, as it is felt by all 
classes who have not a direct interest in its continu- 
ance, but who have notas yet hit upon the proper 
means to remedy the evils. 

We would rather, if it were possible, endeavor to 
prove that those evils were artificial, and had a re- 
medy in the principles of Association, discovered by 
the philosophical mind of Fourier. And yet it is al- 
most necessary to compare the contemplated with the 
already existing state of things, so as to show the 
transcendant advantages and consistencies of the for- 


mer over the melancholy results and inconsistencies sh 


of the latter. It requires but an ordinary capacity to 
perceive the giant strides that America is making 
towards the same issue, that other countries older 
than her have come to. The picture that England bla- 
zons forth to the world is but the reflection of what 
America will come to. The cries of the millions in 
England for work and for bread are crossing the wa- 
ters of the Atlantic, and sounding through America, 
lik a John the Baptist, crying, prepare ye the way, 
make the road straight. or there is that coming 
among you, that will lay waste your surface chari- 
ties, ay soup-kitchens, and your poor-houses. It 
will the cries of your own citizens (after your 
charities have failed) declaring that competition dri- 
ven machinery has superseded manual labor, and we 
are now starving for want of work. 

The very machinery that ought to be the servant 
of community, has become the task-master. In place 
of its becoming man’s help-mate, it has become man’s 
destroyer. Already has it done all this in England, 
and it is beginning todoit here. It has thrown 
aside the help of man, and takes from their home 
his wife and his little children, as their service can 
be got for less wages. Often can it be seen by the 
first break of day, the father carrying his child on his 
back, to set it down at the factory door, that it may 
work hard to aid_in his spuport. Often is he com- 
pelled to witness the sad scene of a mother parting 
with her infant child that is crying for sustenance, 
whilst she is hastening to the factory—but to come 
home at night, wearied and broken down with hard 
work, while he is made to stay at home, to curse the 
hour his mother gave him birth. 

Crashed by the littleness he bath made great— 
Slave of the wealth his labor did create— 
Author of happiness, yet to misery wed— 
Parent of Inxury, pining on for bread— 
Provides a palace, while he lacks a cot - 
Toils, starves, dies, is buried and forgot. 

He is made to see his children grow up in years of 
toil, their little spirits broken down, and their consti- 
tutions crippled and emaciated in their infancy, and 
at last brought by discase to a premature grave. 
How can it be wondered at, if children in the absence 
of education and proper oare, curn out idlers and 
thieves ; and the poor man’s daughter leave her fa- 
ther’s home, where she is not allowed but to rest her 
wearied limbs in the night, and to shudder with fear 
at the hard hearted monster machine she is compel- 
led to stand by from morning to night—and turn her 
back upon them all, and seek a refuge in the arms of 
prostitution. 

The hydra-headed monster competition has done 
this, and more; it has built up society on a most ex- 
travagant principle ; it has laid out every means de- 
visable in her power, to cause the earnings of indus- 
try to be carelessly spent in times of comparative 
prosperity, calling into existence a host of non-pro- 
ducers, to rob the producing class, in the shape of 
trade; and o> turn to rob each other in their 
pr while it has become so general, that you 
might as well expect it for to take care of your poul- 
try, as one dealer not to cheat another. Turn which 
way you will, the mornl atmosphere of society is 
blighted with its withering influence. 

ho, then, that are in their rational minds, and 
have thought on these things, but will see the neces 


into Association, as laid down in the principles of 
Fouricr—where the laborer will be worthy of his 
hire, not supporting over two-thirds of a non-produc- 
ing class, and that class reaping by far the greatest 
profits, as it is now. But reversing the case, that he 
who sows wheat may gather wheat, and he who sows 
tares may gather tares—the present ill adapted and 
ill ventilated dwellings would be transformed into 
a magnificent palace, arranged for all tastes and ca- 
pacities, where art, combiniog economy with luxury, 
would love-wed the beautiful with the useful. In- 
stead of a hundred wretched kitchens, a hundred hu- 
mid cellars, a hundred sorry granaries, there would 
be one grand kitchen, alone, one g r, one 
grand granary; the posts, bushes, fences, ditches. 

gates and barriers, would disappear ; the land wo 

be worked in one grand style, with zeal and know- 
ledge; art would aid nature—abundance would re- 
compense labor by pleasure. 

The labor of to-day is a punishment, because it is 
forced, monotonous, and scorned. e the work- 
man, instead of a salaried being, an associated one ; 
let him labor for himself; allow him the choice be- 
tween various occupations of which the community 
has want; let him work in groups on the ground of 
those his heart has chosen; permit him to vary his 
occupation, to pass from mental culture to the work- 
rom manual work to intellectual labor; drive 
away all complaint, let aliraction act. She governs 
as well the passional as the material world; she will 
obtain by the enticement of love and pleasure, that 
which the society of to-day has not been able to ob. 
tain by necessity and constraint. 

There will be no paupers (in Association) without 
nourishment, no aged ones without support, no si 
without succor, no children without nts. The 
woman, freed from her first wants, will not be forced 
to sell her honor to save her miserable existence. 
The commune would be rich and puiseant—its inha- 
bitants strong, generous and intelligent. All there 
would be joy and pleasure, obtained alone by attrac- 
tion, by the motion of harmonizing passions, by the 
warmth of enthusiasm, by the economy of machines, 
by the concentration of efforts. 

We would say, let all who desire to stay the tide of 


permanent happiness, and a solid education to their 
childrea, come to the trial, and make one effort to es- 
tablish a phalanz of industry, 


Where i maintains— 
Where no productive aor in te iret comple 
Sse 


Mr. Horace Greely will Lecture before this 
Secicty in the ensuing week. Due notice will be giv- 


en of the time and place. 








The axe and shovel manufactory of Mr. F. Waters, 
of Westfield, Chautauque county, was destroyed by 
fire on Saturday last. The total loss was some $2000, 
part of which the occupant sustains, and the balance 
falls upon J. Farnsworth, of Westfield, and G. W. 
Livemore, of Cambridge, Mass., who owned the 
machinery. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


{x All letters and communications intended for 
this paper should be post paid to secure attention. 











Terms for vol. 2.—To clubs of 20 or more, having the 
paper sent in one package, @t each per annum, in advance. 

‘o clubs of not less 5, sent as above, $1.25 each, in ad- 
vance. 
Single subscri $1.50, in advance. 

Members of the state and county or town associa sub- 
scribing through the secretary, are entitled to the paper at $1 per 
Fe — FEE AER oh SP 

papers ontin’ 
unless previously renewed. : 


BINDING.—Subscribers wanting their volumes 
bound, can have them done in any style and at reasonable prices, 
by leaving them at this office. 

volumes of the Mechanic left to be bound some time 
a ready for delivery. The owners are requested to 








To Printers —£02 SALE CEA, 2, Kew 
good order, Also a quantity of Leads, of as 
good as new. J. 


To USE ILDERS.—FOR SALE—an 
SCREW AND BO » culiahis to's tava ta veuioying of suckee 
baildings. Inquire at Blackall's, corner of Hamilton and William 
streets Merch 18. 





competitive ruin, who wish to secure to themselves | ® 


PRIN TIN G, 


ALL ITS DIFFERENT BRANCHES, 
SUCH AS 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CARDS, CIRCULARS, BILLS; 40, 
Neatly and Expeditiously Executed at the Lowest Prices, 
—— PERE PET 


At the Office of the Mecuanrc, No. 58 State street, 
ALBANY. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 








N. ORR, (ate pupil of J. H. 


) is now to execate 
any orders in the above be may be favored with, 
and respectfally solicits a share of 


Room No. 6, 34 floor, Exchange. 


Having meade with Mr. N. Orr, to do my wood 
engraving, I recommend him to the public as one who understands 
his business and will doubtless give 

JOHN H. HALL. 


Albany, Feb. 1st, 1843. 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 
J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Will continue the above business at his old stand, and 
madearrangements with manufacturers of Leather and Morocco 
in Fang of rete age aa egg Rpm tyre 
having first workmen, enabled to supply 
bio sScceee otty ill Goountséien te bistinn an tho-wands senpeee 
hie assert 





tL 


bd ead ee dpeey yoy ey 
Colored t Shoe Thread 
Sere pubber eed Puseat ‘Apron Skins, Stock Bind. , 


ing, &c. 
"N. B. An assortment of Sor Maxer’s Finpiwes will be kept 


on hand, 
Roller Skins, Engine Hose, Band, Picker 
Pscat' Leather, on watil od nie $0 andes. Albany, = * 





To Cabinct-Makers and 

ANIEL FRY, No. 40 State street, Jmporter of Cutlery an 

Hardware teepe contanty on band tod 
HAIR SEATING and CURLED HAIR, together with 
plete assorument of Calinet Makers’ Hardware 
for sale low for cash or approved credit, 


e 
—t me 





give them a decided over those now in use. They ale 
Patent Fire Engine, which has a) 
ways been to be of superior power to all others. 


Prices at the Factory, in complete order for use: 
Those 


designed 
For 40 men, largest Philadelphia size or 11 inch chambere, 9 
“ 2“ Albany et. So v 
“oOo “ Common Le “ 9 
“16 “ WN. Yorkcity“ 61-2 “ { 
“w* “ Small 1-2 “ O 
These are one bandred dollars below what 
Ped neh rly aby ery thepnry Awe Any 4 Bg 
The above prices can be reduced $50, by the 
tower and goose neck and passing the water 1 
end of the machine. The wtility of such an is fally al 
to any other bat its is not good, Fd 
also manufacture and of 
ue Seaton stn Lanes to order, both and sewe |, 
They have been in the business 8 years, and y 
testimonials of &c., but as 
supposed to for the subscr‘bers wil! 
furnish an engine and if on trial it 
in all respects to the best in wi it 
away without charge. an 
pan ap phe ee ere 
junction Erie a cob 
arrangements for manufactaring are such orders can 
at any season of the year, and with the greatest promptness a.n¢. 
despatch at the lowest rates. 








sity fora change? That change we propose will be 
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MISCELLANY. 


REASONS FOR DRINKING. 
Anacreon, the Greek poet, imtended the following, doubtless at 
conclusive reasons for enjoying his wine. A Washingtonian, is 
will be seen by the answer, shows'that his examples are all water 
drinkers. 





Bur1at Grounp.—The campo was inclosed 
bya high stone wall. The interior had some de- 
gree of plan and arrangement, and in some places 
-were tombs, built above ground, belonging to fam- 
ilies in the village, hung with withered wreaths and 
votive offerings. The population tributary to it 
‘was about five thousand; it had been opened but 
five years, and already it presented a gashtly spec- 
tacle. There were many new- raves, and 
on several of the vaults were a skull Y small col- 
lection of bones in a box or tied up in a napkin, 

a ee wii — 

to make room for another corpse. one o 

ee iceee tee cell tat hangs ato tay of the vil- 

in a basket; an old acquaintance of the cura, 

bes Sr died within two years. Among the bones 

‘was a pair of white satin shoes, which she had 

perh worn in the dance, and with which on her 
‘he had been buried. 

At one corner of the cemetery was a walled en- 
closure, about twenty feet ort and thirty square, 
‘within which was the charnel-house of the ceme- 

. A flight of stone steps led to the top of the 
wall, and on the platform of the steps and alo 
the wall were skulls and bones, some in boxes an 
baskets, and some tied up in cotton cloths, soon to 
be thrown upon the common pile, but as yet hav- 
ing labels with the names written on them, to make 
known yet a little while longer the individuals to 
-whom they had once belonged. Within the en- 
closure the earth was covered several feet deep 
with the promiscuous and undistinguishable bones 
of rich.and poor, high and low, men, women, and 
children, -Spaniards, Mestizoes, and Indians, all 
mingled together as they happened to fall. Among 
them were Tigments ight colored dresses, and 
the long hair of women stili clinging to the skull. 
Of all the sad mementoes declaring the end to 
which all that is bright and beautiful in this world 
is doomed, none ever touched me so affectingly as 
this—the ornament and crowning charm of woman, 


uliar subjet of her taste and daily care, 

> pocaishevelled, and twining among dry and 
ing bones. 

mre left'the campo santo, and walked the 

street of the village, the quiet, contented cha- 

por: of the people impressing itself more strong- 


mind. The Indians were 
ag se ap ny an by. cocoanut and 
orange trees, weaving hammocks and latting palm 
leaves for hats; the children were playing naked 
in the road, and the eral ter of ont digging 
sewing. news of our diggin 
ee = pw A All w 





A Wire Wantep—tThe editor of the Lafour- 
che Patriot wants a wife. He says he wants ‘‘a 
handsome, youny, witty, accom lished, and rich la- 
dy, without father, mother, or other encumbrances, 
and with no poor relations, or country cousins. 


A maiden lady who edits a paper down east says 
the following : 

“The maiden state is an intolerable state, and 
we are of the opinion that state ought not to be per- 
mitted to exist in the United States. Only imag- 
ine for instance that it is bed time, and that you 
witness a spinster about retiring to her bed; (hide 
your eyes! ye bachelors, )she carefully selects a 
suitable quantity of live coals; with due care the 
warming pan is heated, the covers are 
turned down, and then commences the process of 
warming the bed. This done, the covers are re- 
adjusted, the clothes are thrown over them, and 

t Tom, the mouser, is laid gently atop of these. 
Then one corner of the cover is slightly opened and 
in she pops, with a mercurial degree of haste; the 
yh So into a cold place, and, 00! oo! how cold 
it is, &c.’’ 

‘*Won’t no one”’ rid this lady of her troubles? 


Opp CaxtcuLation.—Louis XVIIIth, in his 
proclamation to tee French, a~ that “ —_ 
men are marching against usurper,’’( Napo- 
leon, )at the sree step of a soldier on ne bes 
step of each makes 600 miles, and will wear out 
one pair of shoes; s6 that if they march twenty-five 
miles in one day they will wear out fifty thousand 
pair of shoes, and the whole distance travelled will 
be 30,000,000 miles, or equal to 1200 times around 
the globe of the earth at the equator! If the whole 
1,200,000 were drawn up in a single line allowing 
two feet each man, the line would extend from 
London to Edinb urgh, four hundred miles. The 
French have cost gland nearly one thousand 
million of  merrege which would purchase half the 
estates in the kingdom; or build ten cities as large 
as London.— Niles’ Register, Zug. 12, 1815. 


Tue Proressionat Man, Mercuanr anp Me- 
CHANIc.— Although the learned professions are over- 
stocked, and mercantile business has of late years been 
so unprofitable, our youth of all classes manifest 
much more eagerness to obtain a situation in a law- 
yer’s office or at a merchant’s desk, than to learn a 
mechanical trade. Parents, too however poor, ap- 
pear to think that commercial and professional pur- 
suits are more honorable than mechanical labor, for- 
getting that the capital of the industrious and skilful 
mechanic is in his hands and in his head, and that it 
is indestructible so long as he has health and strength 
while the merchant requires a considerable sum of 
money to commence the world with, and the profess- 
ional man, interest, and such mental gifts as are the 
portion of few, to command success. 

We recommend to the perusal of parents, whose 
pride revolts at the idea of putting their boys appren- 
tices to a mechanical trade, that capital little work 
The Young Mechanic. In our opinion, every boy 
should be taught some mechanica] business, whatever 
may be his prospects. Many a man who rode in his 
carriage five years ago, now wishes his father had 
made a blacksmith of him instead of a merchant.— 
True Sun. 


Aso.ition or StAvery in Uracuay.—Uraguay | J 


has abolished slavery within its territory. A decree 
of the government dated 12th December, 1842, thus 
commences; ‘‘From and after the promulgation of 
the present resolution, there shall be no slaves in this 
republic.” So may it be with all republics. The 
whole civilized world is arraying itself against the at- 
rocious crime of slavery.—American. _ 


Wood Engraving and Designing. 


E FORBES is prepared to attend to all business of the above 
« description at the Sculpture Rooms 17 Stanwix Hall. 








rose up as the cura ; came | 72 OOK BINDING.—_HARVEY H. CORNING, sign of the 
‘to, Kiss his hand, and, as: he remarked, except B ein ieger, 8 Siat se, Wet sic Exepe abe ante 
when the crop of maize Lee all were happy. aeth—ie 8 Set rote beLinw aN pr onan en 
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PAN fonpeg chs AND Seal ENG NEER 
on F street, between streets, opposite 
the Patent . , City, D. C.—The subscriber has 
resigned his situation in patent office (where he for some time 
the tion of destroyed by fire in 1836) 

specifications and drawi 

inventions either in thie s E 

ven coun’ - 
ay oe Dae 


inventions are in novelty, or contravene the 
laws of science, he will be able to furnish all the information ne. 
cessary to avoid the expense of application for patents 
which could not be granted 

Having established a foreign correspondence, he wil! be able t¢ 
secure patents in Great Britain, France, and other parts of the 
continent, or furnish information, and prepare all the necessary 


or specimens for a compo. 
sition of matter, are required by law, before a patent can issue; by 
sending a model or specimens to the subscriber, with a shor 
statement of the object of the invention, the necessary papers ang 
a will be — — forwarded to the applicant for exe- 
cution, thereby obvia ex consequent u) a journey 
co Wesbiagnes, of dates’ in teocheg the eoanal. ae" 

Being well acquainted with the patent laws of the United States, 
England and France, and the decisions of the courts in patent 
cases, he tenders his services where information is required in re. 
ference to infringements of patents, or defence against suits for in- 
Otgpteent aoe co empliing endasnaging petanee, fe. 

0 individuals and P seams Cag procure drawings and 
estimates of machinery, or buildings, for manufactories, on the 
most modern and plans, or any other matter connected 
with mechanical , be will furnish information; and, 
coy he be req: will apd superintend structures oj 

ripuion. 

Wishing to be generally useful to mechanics and invertors, he 
will at to the sale of machi ee rights; this, being 

ee - 


a place of res rt from ail parts o nion, is perhaps the 
location for suo h a purpose. _ 








Papers relati¢ g to patents can be sent to the commissioner ot 
patents, when vn lami , free of p , and models sent to the 
collectors of the i will also come free of 


advised thereof by letter, which in ali 
cases must be post paid. Aliiegelications for information relatiog 
to patents must be accompanied by a fee of five doliars; charges 
for other business transactions will be made according to their 
magnitude J. JAMES GREENOUGH. 


Certificate of Hon. H. L. Ev.tsworxn, Commissioner of Patents. 
Parent Orrice, Nov. 20rn, 1842, 
‘ Mr. J. J. Greenough, who has for some years been em 
in the patent office, in a highly responsible situation, under the act 
of 1836, restoring the records, having to my ret tendered his 
resignation, I take great pleasure in Teconaading bim as a 
tleman worthy of confidence, and as being particularly q 
to take charge of any business requiring a knowledge of mecha- 
nical science, the progress of the arts, and t improvements. 
Mr. Greenough is also well wainted with the practice of this 
office. ENRY L. ELLSWORTH, 
Rererences.—Hon. 8. Prentiss, of Vt., U. 8. Hon. J. 
P. Rents, of Md., U. S. House of Rep.; Hon. Jobn C. Clark, 
a*. ¥ ag gy of Bens pe —, Chief Justice, 
St Sian ee 7 ‘atent Office; C. M. 
Keeler, Esq., Examiner, Patent ’ " ne = 


Encourage American manufacture—under this we prosper. 
EAVER & RICHARDSON, Umbrellas and Parasols 
made, covered and repaired, in the neatest and most dure- 
ble style, at No. 66 Green street, Albany, opposite the first Bap- 


tist church. N.B. Umbrellas can be furnished by the dozen at 
short notice. 47 


—Every kind of letter press printing 
PRINTING. will be done to order on short notice 
at the office of the Mechanic, in the best manner and at reasonable 
prices. Business, visiting and wedding cards executed in a supe- 
rior style on an hour’s notice. New and fashionable type for 
books and pamphlets; hand bills of every size and style; circulars, 
bill beads, &c. &c. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying 
business to solicit subscribers for this paper in their 
vicinities and among their friends. Applications, post 
paid, directed to this office will meet with attention; 
they should be accompanied by certificates of charac. 
ter and responsibility. 

The following local i 
Pt — paagt _ —y authorized to receive subscrip- 

Messrs. Wells & Webb, 42 Ann street, New York. 

James Hegeman, Troy P. P. Cleveland, Skeneateles 
West Troy Chas. White, Auburn 











J.B.G Waterford Chas. Coy, 

Jacob J, rest, Schenectady Jobr Williams, Cazenovia 
Andrew Hanna; Utica Jas. Goddard, Truxton 
N. G. Brown, Milltown M. W. Hemiup, Geneva 
J. M. Brown, Luther Moore, Rochester 
A. H. Bardick, De Ruyter T. S. Hawks, Buffalo 

E. T. Hayden, Syracnso Geo. Francis, Waterloo 
D.B ce, Rome E. G. Chapin, Little Falls 


R. Stone, Newark C.A.8 ,c 

WH. Barter, Corand Village. WELDEaE 
‘ostmasters w rw subscriptions and money ft - 

pense, as the law authorizes them todo. eon ote 


NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC, 


A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha. 
nics and Manufacturers, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
By JOEL MUNSELL, 


No. 583 State Steet, Albany, 
At $1.50 per annum in advance. 
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